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of the Uprising. The campus ^as bristling with guns* ack-acks, mortars, even one "shrieking cow " We saw stacks of rifles and unopened, fresh cases of ammunition, and I recalled how each gun, each cartridge was worth more than its weight in gold to our men.
Through the streets of Warsaw we went, a mournful procession of bedraggled ghosts, past houses on fire, past dead bodies sprawled on the asphalt and on the cobblestones, and now and then a destroyed German tank On Elektoralna Street, Zofia's mother collapsed We laid her flat on the pavement Our column marched on The Germans paid no attention to our little group*
Zofia untied her little bundle. She took out a small bottl< of medicine.
"Mother, dearest, please open your eyes," she begged. "Drink this We have to go. Don't let the Germans see our weakness. Please dnnk it YouTl feel better right away.**
The beautiful old lady opened her eyes slowly. She triad to get up. But she could not The sight of that lovely frail woman, with a face as white as death, lying cm the filthy, blood-spattered pavement, did something to me I went up to a German directing traffic at the nearest cross street, and told him that we were to go to Prusdcow Camp, that with us was an old woman who could not move, and that if we were to get to our destination, they had better take us there. It was sheer madness on my part One old woman's death would not have made the slightest difference to the Germans in that sea of death into which we had been plunged.
But a miracle happened. The German stopped a lorry, and ordered the driver to take Zofia's mother. After
cajoling, he allowed Zofia and me to accompany her.
They brought us to Wola, that district of Warsaw where on the day of Sparrow's deatih five hundred boy scouts, seat to relieve Home Army units, had been butchered by the Germans. Wok had fought hard. I had seen